*    SOCIETY    *

In the great houses there can be little doubt that a
young Whig at this time came off much better than a
young Tory. The failings of the Whigs, their traditions
of social exclusiveness and political jobbing, have often
been satirised. They were alleged to have all descended
from a certain Earl Gower, and since to have only moved
in what Beresford Hope called the 'Sacred Circle of
Great-Grandmotherhood'. They are our superiors, and
that's a fact/ wrote Thackeray in the Book of Snobs.
Tin not a Whig myself, (perhaps it is as unnecessary to
say so, as to say I'm not King Pippin in a Golden Coach,
or King Hudson, or Miss Burdett Coutts). I'm not a
Whig myself, but oh, how I should like to be one.5

But if Whig society was founded on relationship,
there was by this time a wide opening for talent of all
kinds. So the society of the great Whig noblemen, Lord
Lansdowne, Lord Holland, Lord Melbourne, was also
that of Macaulay, Sydney Smith, Brougham, Mackin-
tosh, Jeffrey, with Luttrell, Samuel Rogers, Tom
Moore, and indeed practically all the famous names of
the period.

One of the great Whig centres with fine traditions of
hospitality, was Lansdowne House, where the scientist
Priestley had once been sheltered, and where, at this
time, the society gathered round the third Marquis was
said to be even more literary than political. A great
patron of the arts, Lord Lansdowne formed a fine col-
lection of old pictures, besides those of contemporary
painters such as WilHe and Leslie. He was one of the
benefactors to whom Haydon was constantly turning for
help from his creditors.

Another famous Whig centre was Devonshire House,
where the fifth Duke and his Duchess, the celebrated
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